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ties, but the public mind had to be educated up to it at first. Strikes were as 
justifiable in the days when labor was not protected by law as wars are when 
one nation oppresses a weaker one. They played their part in the great labor 
history of the world by preparing the reasoning mind for a better appreciation 
of the rights and wrongs existing between workmen and their employers. 

If arbi tration was the natural outcome of strikes, the day has nearly 
passed when the latter should be attempted. Where there is determined 
oppression and tyranny strikes will still be ordered. There is an ethical side 
to them, then, which makes them justifiable. It is a sure indication that 
labor has reached a higher standard than industry, and that it is necessary 
to return to semi-civilized methods to teach the latter the spirit of the age. 
But where strikes are ordered without giving arbitration the chance to 
settle the dispute then labor invites the condemnation of all upon the cause. 

George Ethelbeet "Walsh. 



POLITICS AND THE WEATHEK. 

It has been at times a consolation to me to reflect that the weather de- 
pended solely on the caprice of fortune, and not on the will of my fellow 
men. Perhaps some one may think that this is immaterial, and that it can 
make no difference whether an unpropitious sky is due to human agency or 
not. No difference indeed ! It is the same difference that exists between a 
sick bed and a torture chamber. But, alas ! man is trying to lay his sacri- 
legious hand on the clouds and wring water from them at his pleasure. 
But it is the social and political aspect of the subject that I wish to consider. 

It is clear that private and so-called irresponsible persons could not be 
suffered to try experiments in rain making at their own sweet will. No 
man could be permitted to deluge his neighbor's washed clothes or discour- 
age his young turkeys for the sake of refreshing his own lettuce beds. To 
allow every man with a can of dynamite to make rain whenever he wanted 
to would be absurd and unbearable. It is evident that the matter must be in 
the hands of the government, for, if not, the course of the weather might be 
seriously disturbed by differences of policy, or even by local jealousy. There 
would be nothing, for example, to prevent the Governor of New York from 
drenching New England on Fast Day because the delegates from Massachu- 
setts had knifed him at the last Presidential convention. 

No doubt it will be a good while before the officers in charge of the rain- 
making apparatus have acquired enough experience to produce satis- 
factory results ; but this would be of more importance in some other coun- 
tries than here, where new men are appointed to office every four years and 
the oil of consecration imparts an immediate capacity for office. No doubt 
also there will be agood deal of grumbling ; because in matters that interest 
everybody it is impossible to please all the world, and some men are sure 
to talk about corrupt bargains and wicked jobs. But no such slanders will be 
generally credited ; for if our system of political parties has the disadvantage 
of making half the people listen credulously to malicious tales about public 
men, it has at least the merit that the other half will never believe anything 
evil of their rulers. On the other hand, in a country mercifully free like ours 
from bureaucracy and red tape, the weather will not be regulated by rigid 
principles, but by elastic ones, so that it can be adapted to the varying wants 
of the people ; that is, of the people in the scientific sense. I say scientific 
sense because the popular use of the word is entirely wrong and leads to great 
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confusion. In the popular sense the word means the whole mass of citizens, 
but if the progress of democracy has proved anything, it has proved that an 
unorganized mass of men is almost as ineffective in political as in military 
matters. When, therefore, we use the word people in scientific discussion we 
mean the people as it is organized politically. If the reader has grasped the 
definition, I will repeat that the weather will be adapted to the varying wants 
of the people. "When anyone wants rain he will apply for it through the regu- 
larly organized channels. He will go to his Congressman, if a member of 
the party in power, or to the local boss, or to a friend who has contributed 
largely to the campaign fund. 

Oversensitive people may be shocked to think that the weather bureau 
will be affected by any such motives, but let such persons consider that if a 
man owes his office to influence, influence must inevitably control his ad- 
ministration of it. Moreover, people of this stamp have always bewailed 
every step in the march of progress. 

At the dawn of history, when the only occupation of men in times of 
peace was the tilling of the soil, every man relied on his own skill for the 
supply of his humble wants. But, little by little, separate occupations began 
arise. A man gifted with a talent for reciting verses travelled round the 
country and got his living by singing about the brave old times before the 
world degenerated. This is the origin of the profession of poet, of com- 
poser, and of actor. Again, a man who was clever at working wood or stone 
or bronze was hired by other men ; and hence the rise of artizans and the 
mechanic arts. The lawyer had a similar origin. In his case, indeed, we 
can see very clearly the steps in the process of development, because he was 
still supposed to act gratuitously long after the law became a regular pro- 
fession ; and even at the present day the barristers in England have no 
legal claim to fees for their services, — they alone among all classes in the 
community being expected to practise a virtue which is its own reward. 

The division of labor and specialization of occupations are in reality the 
result of men's learning to exercise for hire their peculiar skill. The advance 
of civilization is, therefore, constantly attended with the formation 
of new occupations ; and it is safe to say that there is no power or 
aptitude to be found in man that is not certain sooner or later to 
be the basis of a separate profession. Society has now become so flexi- 
ble that the great need of the present day is for men who can influence 
others. The rise of the brokers is an example of this ; but there is a demand 
for influence in political as well as in financial matters, and we can begin to 
discern already a class of men who are coming forward to supply this want; 
for example, the lobbyist and the local boss. 

It is not yet clear what the ultimate form of the great profession which 
is to practise political influence will be. It is still in its infancy, and there is 
a feeling that it ought to be practised gratuitously,— an idea which shows 
a lamentable ignorance of business principles. A more rational opinion is, 
however, beginning to prevail. Massachusetts has already given to the 
lobby a legal status, while the work of the boss is generally recognized as a 
regular occupation. The sale, indeed, of official power for cash is not yet 
considered respectable ; but the propriety of using office to benefit one's 
party or one's friends, or to reward supporters who have worked or em- 
ployed their influence to help the election, seems to be generally admitted. 
The traffic in official influence is still, for the most part, in the stage of bar- 
ter, which is an earlier and more primitive form of sale. But the sale for 
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money develops from barter just as certainly and naturally as the frog does 
from the tadpole. 

When the development of influence as a marketable commodity has be- 
come complete it will produce profound changes in our political life. To 
some extent, indeed, it will destroy democracy itself, for it will put all polit- 
ical power into the hands of money. Yet the theory I have propounded is 
evidently correct, for if not it would be impossible to account for the popular 
apathy about corruption in public life, and this theory can alone explain the 
fact that so little indignation is aroused by the abuse of official power and 
by the violation of the most sacred of all trusts. 

A. Lawrence Lowell. 



A TAX ON TALES. 



Thanks to International Copyright, much has been said about the duties 
of government towards authorship. It is now strongly felt that the recip 
rocal debt of authors to the State, and its vital part, the treasury, should be 
paid. "Protect the product of the brain," cry all the friends of letters. "By 
all means," is the response ; " but," in the words of Pooh Bah, "for a con- 
sideration." 

Every civilized state recognizes the propriety of taxing whiskey and to- 
bacco. Our day is bringing forth abundantly another product closely akin 
in its nature to these luxuries or necessities. Like them it is a product 
which may have a good or an evil effect upon consumers, and public policy 
demands its control by the State. Like them it promises large rewards to 
its producers, and generally enriches them in pleasure and pride if not in 
purse. Its production is growing at such a pace that no man can view it 
with unconcern. This product is the Short Story. 

Its manufacture is limited apparently by no trammels of age, place, or 
previous condition of aptitude for writing. All persons, young and old, who 
can spell words of one syllable, and some who cannot, believe they can write 
stories. An enumeration of the tens of thousands in the land who at least 
once have tried their hand at it, is omitted from the census. Even more 
astonishing figures are lost in the passing over of those who are wont to say : 
*' If I only had time I should write down that story of mine and send it to a 
magazine." Pitiful in comparison would be the numbers of the modest who 
suspect that their work might not succeed. 

No figures, however, are necessary to prove the extent and vigor of this 
new growth. Two minutes at a railway news-stand are enough to convince 
the most skeptical. Every imaginable form of story, in periodical garb the 
most various, is represented. That the production of the short story has a 
positive economic standing is thus shown, for the supply is clearly ready to 
meet the demand. Is it not then a product to be counted among taxable 
commodities, and is not an overstrained treasury to benefit from the condi- 
tion which confronts us? The question deserves the attention of tariff re 
formers who would sweep away at one stroke a bountiful source of revenue. 

Let them, therefore, consider, first, how easily the tax could be imposed. 
The illicit and underhand production of tales is extremely slight. Nearly 
every one who writes a story talks about it. His neighbors know what he 
is doing, and, especially in small communities, the postmaster is in a posi- 
tion to do the government's work of collection, on either the first or the 
second passage of the manuscript through the mail. "Writers of the more 



